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NO. 6. 
ent from the means used by the cultivator as anti- | of improving it, call scripture,) “A merciful man 
' dotes against the disorder. A writer for the New is merciful to his beast.” Their oxen, [ allow, 
England Farmer, whom we believe to be an ex- | seein to obey them; but still if it require so little 

« Now is the very nick of time for destroying | perienced horticulturist, and whose communica-| exertion to manage them, the teamster will lrave 
the Apple Tree Borer.” | tion we published vol. iv. page 289, Bays: « By bat little to do and should be allowed to halloo at, 
Benetit may be derived from the experiments of | the recommendation of some of my neighbors I and whip them, if only to keep himself out of idle 
others, whether this experience be the effect of applied tan* tomy trees ; surrounding the body of | ness. ‘i'o these improved teamsters I would sug 
accident, or the result of a systematical pursuit.— | the tree with it at the insertion of the great roots, | gest a further improvement, something similar to 
I observed about four years since a communication ; and keeping the earth at least a foot from the | the method mentioned by a very authentic travel. 
(published I believe in the New England Farmer) | tree. This I found to be the worst thing that J | ler, as adopted by the Irish coachman to persuade 
of the occupant of a garden, near a run of water, could have done ; all the trees which had tan| his horses to advance. When starting from the 
in the vicinity of Boston, on which -stood a fruit | about them were found to have a double portion of | tavern, the cook runs out with a red hot poker to 
tree ina very decayed state, and considered past | these destructive insects,” &c. We cannot recon- | give them the first impetus. After they are in 
recovery ; (I am uncertain whether it was a pear|cile these contradictions, but it may be well to 





OxnriGiNAL 
~~ BORER IN APPLE TREES. 





; motion a lock of hay is protruded from the fore 
or a peach tree.) In the improvement of this wa- ‘end of the coach, by means of a pole and held just 
| beyond the reach of their noses. ‘They are kept 
‘in motion by endeavoring to get at the hay to 
iwhich they have been strangers a long time.— 

Here they have the double stimulus of fear and 
hunger. This account I believe to be substantia! 
|ly correct; but as the author is not at hand I can 
be positive. RUSTICUS. 
{ Su/ton, August 25, 1826. 


[Extract of a letter from the Hon. Tuomas Goup. 
of Pittsfield, Mass. to the Editor :} 

DISEASE IN PEAR TREES. 

| The Hon. Mr Lowexu’s discovery of the smal! 
| worm that is making ravages among the pear and 
| quince trees, I consider to be well founded, | 
|saw the ravages among my trees, and commenced 
la search for the cause, and came to the same re- 
isult that he did. I pursued the same remedy by 
cutting off the damaged parts. Since then they 
appear to be doing well. At any rate, cutting off 
the damaged limbs and twigs arrests the progress 
of decay. 


ter, was established a tannery; the refuse tan 
was thrown near, and in contact with this fruit 
tree, which from that time revived and became a 
fruitful bearer. About the same time I was occu- 
pied in the cultivation of an orchard of about 80 
trees, and my attention was attracted by a com- 
munication of John Prince, Esq. on the destruc- 
tive effects of the pple Tree Borer; and his 
method of extirpating them. On examining my 
trees I found them all invaded by that enemy ; I 
proceeded with the mallet and chissel as he direct- 
ed to eradicate them; and cut from three to fif- 
teen Borers, or less,from every tree in the orchard 
with two or three exceptions. Some of the trees, 
afier the operation, were fluted almost like an 
architectural pilaster, the Borer having ascended 
in some instances as high as 15 inches. The 
trees are now thrifty and bearing ; and the wounds 
made by the chisel are fast healing. 

After extirpating the enemy as above, an axiom 
you sometimes quote, in enforcing your exhorta- 
tions, came to my mind ; viz, “ An ounce of pre- 
vention is of more worth than a pound of cure,” 
and having the means at hand, I caused about a 
bushel of refuse tan* to be spread around each 
tree, in contact with the trunk; and such has 
been the effect that with the strictest search, and 
often repeated, I have not discovered a Borer in 
the orchard since.+ I also, after clearing the 
Borer and the Maggots from 3 or 4 peach trees in 
my garden, caused those also to be treated in the 
same manner, and with the same effect. 

So thorough, and so perfect, has been the cure 
in my orchard, and having heard so little about 
the borer since, that I was led to hope that their 
period of annoyance had passed by, and that like 
the locust, and the canker worm, they might not 
appear again for a series of years, until in your 
last paper the admonitions at the head of this met 
iny eye. “ Now is the time, &c,” 

I am yours, &c. P. 

Remarks by the Editor.—We should be happy to 
learn that refuse tan applied as stated by our cor- 
respondent is an infallible remedy against the 
borer ; but think that further experiments are ne- 
cessary before we can be sure that tan will al- 
ways succeed as a remedy against the borer.— 
Sometimes a disease in fruit trees may disappear, 
and its extinction be owing to some cause differ- 


* That which I used was of the Hemlock Bark. 
t It is 3or4 yea rs ast autumn 


state that they exist, and we hope that further ex- 
periments will be made, that the truth may be 
elicited, and placed beyond the reach of contro- 
versy. 





MANAGEMENT OF WORKING OXEN., 

Mr Fessenpen—As the annual holiday of the 
| Massachusetts Farmers is fast approaching, any- 
| thing with respect to it may not be thought un- 
, reasonable. At the last year’s fair, among other 
| late improvements, I observed one in the manner 
|of managing working oxen. We are all apt to 
| think our own way the best; and I must confess 
that this improvement, so different from What my 
father taught me when young, strikes me at first 
unpleasantly. More mature deliberation has cor- 
rected this my hasty error; and 1 am willing to 
|acknowledge its advantages. I refer to the man- 
| ner of some teamsters in making their oxen back : 
|standing a rod before them and running up furi- 
ously, bellowing with all their might. There is 
‘something animating in their driving, more than 
in the tame and moderate manner of others.— 
The advantages are two fold. 








Something like many a spirited school boy, who is | 
not inclined to perform his task till he sees the| 
| birch, and then perhaps possessing too much de- | 
| termination to be persuaded till after a vigorous} 
application of it. We admire the firmness of the | 
boy. 2d, It gives your oxen a habit of working 
with life and energy. Man, they say, is a crea- 
ture of habit, and why not an ox? By approach- 
ing them generally in this manner, they will ex- 
pect to be half killed whenever they see you com- 
jing, and will exert themselves to the utmost.— 
| Fear is a powerful stimulus to brutes. It increas- | 
es their speed; by the way, so much so, that it 
may be some advantage to the plough-maker and 
wheel-wright, should they take it into their heads 
to run away while under the influence of it, es- 
pecially if your land is rough and stony. Had |] 
patience, Mr Editor, to write, and thought that 
you had to read it, | would point out many other 
advantages. But you will readily perceive its su- 
periority to that method when a driver will stand 
beside his team and speak in a calm manner, and 
use a whip with no more energy than he does his 
voice. They might as well burn their whips at 
once and adopt the old maxim (which some by way 





This word * fan,” hy a mistake which was cor- 
rected in the next No. of the paper, was printed *‘ far.” 


* 





Editor, 





Ist, It exhibits the | 
cattle to better advantage; showing that they | 


| not 


It is an important discovery, and we 
are all very much indebted to Mr Lowe tu for his 
early and vigorous pursuit of this small but mis- 


have some spirit and are not to be moved at trifles. chievous enemy to our fruit trees. 


So much is said about Potatoes, in and about 
Boston, that I intend to send you and Mr Loweu 
some of our Berkshire potatoes, which we think 
cannot be surpassed in quality, size and product: 
The crops this season will be very abundant. 


CURING HAY IN DARTMOUTH, 

Mr Ferssexnpen—lIt has been remarked that 
some farmers in the neighborhood of Dartmouth 
and elsewhere, are in the habit of cutting their 
salt grass, raking and stacking, or carting to the 
mow, in the course of the day. That by this 
mode it keeps perfectly well, and affords a more 
nutritious food than when dried in the usual man- 
ner. If such is the fact, any person acquainted 
with this mode of forwarding the securing of salt 
hay, would confer a favor by giving it publicity, 
particularly at this time. 

Yours respectfully, 

Dorchester, Aug. 28, 1826. J. MEARS. 


LIVE FENCES. 

A member of the Saratoga Agricultural Society, 
earnestly recommends the rearing of live fences 
or hedges. In situations, where stones are scarce, 
and timber expensive, they are valuable. This 
gentleman mentions our native thorns as suitable 
for live fences. We can only say, that after 14 
years’ trial, we have doubts whether either the 
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| 
Virguna thorn, or the Engiish hawthorn will ever | 


make in oar country durable division fences.— 
‘They are both subject, to a great extent, to the 
cepredation of the : some other of, 
the wood eating insects, and are therefore unsafe. | 
Whether the Cockspur thorn is or will be attack- 
ed by them we know not. 

The best plant, so far as the experience of one 
of our fellow cultivators, Ezekiel H. Derby, Esq. 
will go, and he has tried it for many years, is in 
favor of the buck thorn. It makes a close, beau- 
tiful hedge, and is not subject to any disease or) 
the depredations of any devourer, so laras we yet 
know. Itis a Rhamnus. Species, Catharticus. 

Mass. wly. Repos. 


pple borer, or 


ON T HE OL D ‘AND FAMIL IAR DISEASE 
OF THE PEAR TREE IN SUMMER. 

Mr Fessenpex,—Although your summary and 
decision upon this question were designed to close 
the discussion, yet I presume it is not too late for 
ine to declare my conviction, that I may have been 
mistaken. Such a weight of authority from all 
quarters satisfies my mind, (for it always yields to 
public opinion,) that I was wrong. Yet I could 
have wishe-l, that gentlemen who differ from me 
had not stated the reasons, upon which their dis-| 
sent was founded, or had assigned more conelusive 
ones. I could have wished also, that some more | 
satisfactory solution than M. Dunamen’s had been | 
given. For example, you, Mr Editor, and your | 
experienced correspondent from Brookline, found | 
your objections on the inadequacy of the cause (the 
depredations of the Scolytus) to the effect. In doing | 
this, you present, both of you, views of the physi. | 
ology of plants which are entirely new to me, and 
which are not recognized, [ believe, by the physi- 
clogists of Europe. You proceed upon the idea, 
thet the sap does not ascend in the heart-wood, but | 
solely in the alburnum, (in common parlance called 
the sap-woo’) which led you into this, as 1 believe, 
not warranted opinion. 

I know of no physiologist but Dunamer, who 
doubted that the vesicles of the heart wood con- 
veyed the sap, in common with the alburnum, and 
even he admitted, that these vessels conveyed the) 
sap in the spring, but it seems to be now settled by | 
more careful examination, that the sap passes thro’ | 
the heart wood, or, as they express it, through all 
the ligneous part of plants, though not so freely as 
inthe alburnum. How, then, is it possible for you 
or your correspondent to decide, without trial, that | 
the entire destruction of the heart wood in mid- | 
summer would not produce death ? 

Again, your Brookline correspondent * Cuicivat- 
or,” asks how the insect which may have oceasion- 
ed (for he must admit it by way of argument hy- 
pothetically) the disease above the injury could 
produce disease below? Task, with still greater 
surprise, how it could fail of producing such effect? 
Experience, theory, every day’s observation lead 
us to expect most extensive disease, in all the ves- 
sels below, when in extreme heat and full growth, 
the sap is stopped in its progress and offices. Ar- 
rived at the point of disease, and findiug the vessels 
all dry and unfit for its passage to the leaves al- 
ready decayed, unable to return to the root by the 
principles which caused it to rise, (capillary attrac- 
tion and expansion from heat,) if must stagnate. 
ferment, become acid, and then putrid, and this 
will continue till it reaches its point of junction 
with the main stem. There the evil would stop, if 
too many limbs are not affected. 


| 





Besides, if Dr Fisxe’s facts are correct, and I 
have no doubt of them, the sap ascending in the 
sound wood comes in contact with the sap already 
in a state of acidity, and is affected and fermented 
by it. Cases of this sort occur every day under 
our eyes. The cause of the sudden death of the 
roots of plants cut in July and August very famil- 
iar to all farmers, must arise from this rapid fer- 
mentation. I could give a very strong example of 
this process which occurred this season. 





But let us abandon my own supposition, so 
strongly opposed by so many judicious men, and 
examine M. Duuname.’s theory, compared with 
facts. M. Dunamen is a justly respected physiol- 
ogist, and the best practical cultivator of fruits 
which the Horticultural art can boast. Still he | 
lived in the infancy of the seience—and when he | 
states his theories, and gives the reasons for them, | 
we may all judge of their soundness. He attrib- 


“corrupted state of the circulation,” 
empirical expression, for his avowed ignorance of 
the cause; for in thisage, we must demand a rea- | 
sonable cause for a destructive effect in a healthy ' 
patient. 
we have to object, its appearance in most cases on | 
a few limbs only. [i say, in most cases, because it | 
appears from Dunamen, that it has been known 
for more than a century, and to myself well known 
for nearly 49 years, yet the cases of entire des- 
truction compared with those of partial injury, 
have not been more than one to ten. How then 
can a corrupted state of the juices of a tree affect 
from one to four or tive limbs only 2?) Shall I be 


‘told that it is a sort of paralysis which affects one | 


side only? I shall admit this conclusion, when I 
learn that trees, like animals, have nerves in pairs, 
and can thus be partially diseased, except from 
external causes. But M. Duuamet assigns causes 


To this theory, vague and loose as it is, 


EXTRACTS FROM A N ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Rhode Island Society for the 

Encouragement of Domestic Industry, by William 

Hunter.—Continued from page 36. 

The great objection to efforts and improvement 
of every kind, remains untouched. Do you mean, 
say the querulous alarmists, to press us to agricul- 
tural exertions, at this time—when prices are low, 
when our barns are bursting with plenty, and we 
are enduring the ills of profusion and reduadance ? 
Happy people, who are able to appeal to their 


|present happiness as an argument against any 
amelioration of their condition! As a remedy for 


‘this plethora, would you starve yourselves to death, 
because with an imperfect and unthrifty agricul- 
ture, you gather from an immense surface a suf- 


| ficiency for subsistence ? Will you go on tearing 


that surface to pieces aud drain your mother earth 


of every drop she yields without refreshment or re- 
utes this strange disease of the pear tree to a} 
a general | 


cruiting ? 

I have avowed the opinion that our whole - 
| Vious condition, colonial, revolutionary, or feder- 
i ral, had placed us above the rules of ordinary po- 
‘litical economy, from causes extrinsic and extra- 
ordinary ; constituting us a splendid and happy 
| exception to rules as undeviating and as exact, as 
|rules of moral and political science can be. Rules 
not producing, like mathematical principles, uni- 
_form results in every single application, but rather 
like chymistry, effecting an uniformity of its own, 
as an average of results through a course of continu- 
ed experiments and varied predicaments. The 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, the prudent, 
almost the prophetic policy of Washington—the 
profoundly sagacious financial system of Hamilton 
—the wars that sprang out of the French revolu- 
tion—the necessities and disturbances of other 





countries—the neutrality of our flag—the efflux 
of foreign capital—gave an extension to our Com 
unac- 


, Water and superfluous manure, “ or some other ‘sleep, pursue the game in our dreams ; 


|“ saving clause, 
‘less than an avowal of his entire ignorance of the having regaled himself upon the banquet of the 


for this disease, viz. stagnated water and too much | merce—an expansion to our enterprize—an 
manure. countable and almost magical success to our at- 

To this I reply, that out of seventy pear trees, | fairs, disproportioned to effort, and transcending 
the disease never attacked on my place but three, | belief. This era of dazzling and perhaps delusive 
two of which stand on a dry gravelly hill, and the | prosperity is passed, and no sober statesman cal- 


‘third is a natural stock, which grew in pure sand,|culates on its return. No one is impious enough 


which has been used for mortar, (so free is it from | to avow, that at the risk of the world’s peace he 
all loam) and not a shovelful of manure has ever) wishes its return—God forbid that the tide of our 
been applied tothem. The last,a St Michael’s pear, prosperity is only to spring from the effusion of hu- 


having suffered much ten years since by this fire) man blood. To be sure,we hear of hopes and pre- 
‘blight, is now loaded with the fairest and finest dictions—of colonial emancipations and European 


fruit. |conspiracies. Our accustomed emotions are easily 

M. Duuamet adds (to be sure) to his stagnated revived, and like the faithful hound we start in our 
we think 
causes,”—a phrase which a lawyer would call a) we hear the voice of the master urging us to pur- 
” but which is in effect nothing | suit, while he is only sleeping the sounder, for 


true cause.—Let us then abandon the Scolytus as by-gone day. From habit we continue the bustle, 
the cause , and confess, that we know nothing of ‘though the business has ceased. Forbear too anxi- 
it, but let us as rational men, proceed to cut “off, | | ous expectations—allay your feverish hopes—mis- 
not the diseased part alone, but all the limb to its take not the signs of the times—they are but bil- 


|junciion with the main stem, convinced that what- | lowy commotions after the gale has passed—the 


ever may be the cause, the remedy is the proper lingering western corruscations after the sun has 
one—and let this be done within five minutes af-' set. 
ter we perceive the disease, and I am convinced) We must contemplate our situation as it is now 
by trial, that we shall never be much troubled with exhibited by the serene and cloudless atmosphere 
it. J. LOWELL. | of universal peace. Our profits in all business will 
Rorbury, August 30, 1826. be merely peace profits—that is as absolute profits 
‘compared with the past, diminished. But as rela- 
tive and prospective profits, adequate and propor- 
itionate. There is nothing now in our situation 
exempting us from the usual effect of the uncon- 
tradieted principles of political economy as illus 





The Drought appears to have caused the harvest | 
to fail entirely ina part of N. Carolina and East 
Tennessee. The productions of the earth were, | 


of course, imported from other places, and wera | 
extremely dear. | 
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pane | by the history of all ages, and confirméd by } tion to new 


resources and develeopements was ne- 


the speculations of sound writers, from Hume andj cessary at home. He would have engaged in, he 
Sir James Stuart, down to Malthus and Ricardo.| would have encouraged Manufactures. But to an 
We have been enduring what we have in various|enlarged and improved Agriculture, to be sus- 


instance 
theirs, 


s in our history and every othe. nation in| tained by those Manufactures and condensed popu- 
. : . 7 » ° ° . . ° 
endured before, the miseries of the transi- | lation they occasion, his principal attention would 


tion state from War to Peace—from overdone to| have been devoted. That this new creation could 


diminished action. That state, if] may so express 
it,of painful collapsion of the vessels consequent up- 
onextreme tension, and that tension arising as It 


} 
’ 


cid sometimes from the pressure of the solid ma- | 


terial—sometimes from mere inflation. To apply 
then to some purpose this otherwise idle discourse, 
and to ingraft my encouragement to agricultural 


pursuits upon the acknowledged truths of political 
economy, I state from a high and recent authority 


reviewing all these subjects, that it is admitted on 


‘ 


all hands that the rate of profit, in any particular 


department of industry can never either perman- 
ently exceed or fall below the rate of profit com- 
monly obtained in other departments ; but Agri- 


culture is a branch of industry which must be car- | 


ried on in all times and in all circumstances. It 
is plain however that it would not be carried on if 
it did not yield as great a return for the capital 
and industry employed in it, as other businesses, 
and it is equally certain that these would not be 
carried on if they yielded a less return than that 
derived from Agriculture. 


In necessarily follows , 


therefore that the rate of profit in Agriculture is | 


the standard rate—or that the average value of 
the returns obtained from capital employed in 
agricultural industry, must always govern the 
average value of those obtained from the capital 
employed in every other department.” As, then, 
capital is not enlarging itself in distant foreign 
Commerce—as it is gently and perhaps gradually 
by discouragement, disengaging itself from it— 
why should it not seek a reinvestment in Manufac- 
tures, in land,in agricultural improvements, in 
engagements more peculiarly domestic? What 
would a great man,a nobleman by nature, (we 
have none by birth,) with a strong natural intel- 
lect, with the suggestions and faculties of common 
sense, surpassing as they do those of artificial edu- 
cation, and arriving by a direct and rapid pro- 
cess of its own at those foreknown results, and 
rapid conclusions, which it is the only aim of the 
best education to reach—what would such a man, 
possessed of ample means in money, in land, in 
character, do at or near this very spot, in the pres- 
ent state of our affairs, for his own honour,his own 
prosperity, and for that of his own dear native 
land ? What would Joun Brown now do, if he 
were here, at the age of thirty, with all his liber- 
ality of feeling, elasticity of spirits, unconquera- 
ble energy of character, dnd amplitude of resour- 
ces? I say he would augur rightly. The same 
prophetic impulse that taught him to begin the 


—the same determined spirit that shed its sympa- 
thy over the equal and but equal spirits of GreENE 
and of Larayerre, in the darkest davs of our 
revolutionary tempest—the same disrelish of half 
way measures that fixed his antipathy to the im- 
position of the five per cent. duty—the same ar- 
dour which fired him in procuring the adoption of 


-and.he would know 


have been commenced by his mere fiat, he would 
know could not be. Troubie, expense, consolation, 
he would know to be necesssry. He would call 
in the aid of useful but subordinate minds. Ile 
would be refreshed by the inspiration of that in- 
definite being called genius, or the greater mind, 
where to find it. He would 
unavoidably be subjected to occasional disappoint- 
ments and vexations—but he would have triumph- 
ed. Obstacles would have been to him the impuls- 


es of new effort, and impossibility would have been | 


a word as inadmissible in his vocabulary, as it was 
in that of Chatham or Bonaparte. I suppose him 
now to be thirty, in full life, with all his faculties 
—what would be the state of your Agriculture 
thirty years hence? The Island of Prudence, 
among other neighbouring lands, would be the 
market garden of the city—I hail it, Crry or 
Provipence! Feeding in part its then vast popu- 
lation, and by its team-boats and steam-boats sup- 
plying its morning market with the vegetable 
luxuries of the season. P 

All this will happen—bat it cannot be effected 
without something of enthusiasm—without care— 
without system—industry—skili—and expense.— 
Our mother Earth spreads to us an exuberant bos- 
om; but we cannot revel in its delicious bounties, 
if with less knowledge and effect, than infantine 
instinct suggests, we are too indolent to press the 
fountain. As to the great point of value for pro- 
ducts, it will regulate itself. That wonderful ad- 
justing system called market, will in a little time 
accommodate every thing. That society would 
not long exist in which there was nota fair re- 
munerative price for agricultural labour. If that 
business cannot succeed, none other can. Even 
in, and after, those distressing vicissitudes and 
transitions to which I have alluded, the fall from 
high to low prices—from over action to an ap- 
proach to apathy—it is wonderful how soon af- 
fairs find their true and proper level. The whole 
edifice of society sinks together, it soon settles on 
its ample and solid foundations. The vast majori- 
ty will be unknown of, and undisturbed by, the 
sinking. Some few may perceive it, and feel dis- 
astrous fear of going “ they know not where.” But 
finding themselves unhurt, they would soon in their 
security smile at their former fears, resume their 


‘old, or betake themselves to their new occupations, 


| 
} 


as interest or opportunity, dictated. We have one 
unfailing stimulus to an improved Agriculture ; 


! . : . . . 

a progressively increasing population requires sub- 

American revolution by the attack on the Gaspee | 
5 4 ' 


sistence, and a plentiful and unstinted subsistence 


again tiplies population. Those who object to 
a scientific Agriculture from our want of a dense 


population, will find themselves refuted while they 
are haranguing upon their theme. But I agree 


‘that to meet our object, this population ought to 
_be not only in a state of general augmentation 


the Federal Constitution, would direct, animate, | 


and sustain him now, in this new, more languid, 


but hardly less interesting crisis of national condi- | 


tion. He would see, as by intuition, that to slip- 
port his favourite Navigation and Commerce— 
to do favour to his early love, an animated atten- 


over the whole surface of our boundless region, it 
ought to be dense in parts—accumulated here and 
t! ere in thriving villages—in flourishing towns— 
in mighty cities—and with an increased tendency 
to become permanent. God forbid that any ob- 
struction to emigration, or rather removal should 
ever be interposed, other than plentiful living, 


comfortable and thriving concaition at home—and 
this you will have for both Agriculturists and Manu- 
facturers, by encouraging Manufactures. Place 
the consumer by the side of the producer. In 
Great Britain, says Spence, Avriculture has thriv 

en li consequence only of the influence of Manu 

factures, and the increase of this influence is re 

quisite to its further extension. The manufactur 

ing class has the great merit of always returning 
an equal value for the subsistence it consumes.— 
They transmit the perishable food of the labourer 
intoa permanent commodity, and adda hundred 
fold to the value of the raw material. We must 
create a demand for our surplus produced at home, 
, because we cannot on account of national prohibi 

tions, sell it abroad. (To be continued.) 


PEACH TREES. 

Mr William Phillips, of Pennsylvania, has de 
rived great benefit from the application of air 
slacked, old effete lime to peach trees, the effects 
according to his account have been very great.— 
He puts about a peck of lime to each tree; he 
thinks it useful as a preservative against the in- 
sect so fatal to these trees. We have then two 
applications recommended, unbleached ashes and 
lime, and from our own experience are enabled to 
recommend both. We are not sure which has the 
preference. The lime and ashes should both be 
dug in, every spring. A friend suggests, that he 
killed his young peach trees by lime. Caution i= 
needed in the application.—Mass. Ag. Repos. 


CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE 

While millions of money are sent out of the 
country for the purchase of foreign wines, it is 
scarcely known that the article can be, and is, 
manufactured at home with the greatest ease, and 
\ofa very superior quality. The experiment has 
been fully made by Col. Robert Carr, of Philadel- 
phia county, who has a vineyard in full bearing ; 
and it has met with a success which ought to ar- 
rest the attention of the agricultural community. 
We drank a glass of wine from his viveyard a few 
days ago—it was excellent,though but three years 
old ; and made of the Powel grape, which is a na- 
live of our own country, grows with great rapidity 
and luxuriance,and produces more abundantly than 
any other known. The circumstance is particular- 
ly worthy of note inasmuch as this kind of grape 
has been thought uselsss for the purpose of manu- 
facturing—and it has been thought that to succeed 
with the article, exotics would have to be imported 
from abroad. We have little doubt that if proper 
attention should be given to the subject, the culti- 
vation of the grape would become common; the 
more pernicious liquors wonld be superseded by 
the use of one far more excellent and wholesome, 
and a large amount of money now despatched to 
other countries would be turned into the coffers 
of our own agriculturalists. It might be made a 
very profitable business. We recommend our en- 
terprising farmers to think and enquire further 
about it; and in process of time we shall say more 
on the subject. {Trenton Emporium. | 


The Louisiana State Gazette suggests that a 
square of ground should be purchased in the City 
of Washington on which should be erected monu- 
|ments for illustrious men, and commemorative of 
the great actions of the Revolution. 


| The heat in London, June QR, was 124 in the 
sun and 8&5 inthe shade ! 


i 
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From the Quarterly Review. lly, that mueh less of the body is exposed to the 
- —_ | risk of being caught hold of by persons struggling 
/ ART OF SWIMMING. ‘in the water, a circunistance so often fatal to those 
f It is the unfortunate propensity to look downand | who adventure to the assistance of others. A per- 
/ in a manner to embrace the water, casting the | son swimuiing in an upright posture advances more 
arms about, that occasions the inexperienced to slowly, but he can continue his course much long- 
sink,—every struggle forcing the body deeper,and er. ; 
counteracting its natural tendency, if it were but; Swimming on the back, although at first some- 
kept tranquil, and the lungs infltited, to rise to the | what difficult, soon becomes easy, and is in every 
surface. Violent struggling. and throwing the | respect a most important attainment; being attend- 
limbs about would, in the same manner, infallibly | ed with little fatigue, and in.practice so safe, that. 
deprive the body of locomotion, or of retaining its | it ought ever to be resorted to upon. the occurrence 
erect posture on land. Every swimnyer knows that! of any difficulty. A swimmer seized with cramp 
by hoiding himself perfeetly still and upright, as if! should immediately turn on his back.; and by con- 
standing, with his head somewhat thrown back so tinuing for a little to jerk out the affected limb in 
as to rest on the surface, his face will remain en- ‘the air, taking care, however, not to eleyate so 
tirely above the water, enabling him to enjoy the| high as to disturb the equilibrium of the body 
freedom of breathing. {The only difficulty is to. stretched flat on the surface,she will soon find its 
preserve the,due balance of the body,and this is se- | natural powers restored. ‘T'o advance in this posi- 
cured by extending the arms daterally under the | tion, le must push with the flat of the foot, with- 





surface of the water, with the legs’ separated, the | out regarding an occasional dip of the head under 


one to the front, and the other behind, thus pre-! water. He must not attempt to prevent this by 
venting resistance to any tendency of the body to | dropping down a leg, as a person is instinctively | 
incline to either side, forward or backward. - Uhis 


disposed to do; which so far from producing the | 
posture may be preserved in perfect equilibrium | desired effect will infallibly occasion the body to | 
tor any length of time. In.general, when the hu-} sink, The limbs must on the contrary always be | 
man vody is immersed, ae eleventh of its weight] Kept stretched to their full extent, and then there | 
will remain above the surfae¢ in fresh water, and |i, né danger to be apprehended. _ 7 fx 
one tenth in salt water. ead 2 aes 


The great desideratam, therefore, for safety to the : 
inexperienced, ts a firm and sufficient conviction of 
the fact, that the body naturally floats. This con- 
viction being gained, no more than a common 
share of presence of mind is farther required to 


MISSOURI. 

When lands in Missouri were sold, reservations 
were made by the government of particular por- 
tions supposed to abound with lead ; the quantity 
thus reserved is about 150,000; of this, about 9000 





'suflicient quantity of it being used. 


ensure that, that proportion of tle body which will 
naturally remain above the surface shall compre- 
hend the respiratory organs. f 

It is natural to suppose, that the less we alter 
our method of advancing in the water from what 
is habitual to us on shore, we shall find a continu- 
ed exércise of it the more easy. According to this 
principle, the usual position oF the swimmer, 
stretched flat upon his face, and the head held as 
much back on the shouldersas possible, is liable to 
objection. Savages are observed to urge their for- 
ward progress in an attitude m®arly as upright as 
when they walk or run on land. fence their mo- 
tions are easy, the head ts in perfect liberty to be 
used when wanted. + 

In stating the natural tendency of the human 
body to fleat, it must of course be understood with 
the qualification of its being gently immersed ; for 
the impetus given by the fall of the body into wa- 
= must oceasion its sinking toa depth propor- 

4ioned to the force of that@mpeéetus. Its natural 
buoyancy, however, soon impéls it to the surface, 
where, after a few oscillations up and down, it will 
in time; settle with the head free. In the alarm 
of falling into the water, ignorant or timid people, 
as soon as they again rise to the surface, stretch 
the arms out to grasp at whatever may present it- 
self, and in so doing effectually keep the head un- 
der ; as the arms and head, together exeeeding in 
weight one tenth of the whole body, cannot both 
remain above the surface at the same time. 

The principal reasons for recommending the up- 
right position in swimming in preference to the 
horizontal, as conunonly practised, are—its con- 
formity to the accustomed movements of the limbs; 
the freedom it gives to the hands and arms, by 
which any impediments may be removed, or any 
offered aid readily laid hold of; vision all around ; 
aud a much greater facility of breathing; and Jast- 


acres have been leased, leaving 141,000 acres un- 
occupied ; enough to employ a very large nuinber 





one fourth less than Jast year. Hay below an av- 
erage and about one-third less than last season.— 
Root crops a good average and fully equal to last 
year. 

The pastures are poor, and cattle lean, but they 
will recover when they get after grasses and stub- 
ble fields. Garden stuffs are deficient, and fruit 
will be more than last year.— Quebec pa. dug. 5. 


: OHIO CORN. 

A Marietta paper, of the 16th July, says—We 
are informed that Col. F. Boggs, residing about one 
mile from this borough, has a field of corn contain- 
ing about 10 or 12 acres, superior in any ever rais- 
ed in this township. On measuring several stocks 
two feet from the ground,they were found to meas- 
ure seven inches in circumference, and to be 
twelve feet three inches high. The stalks vary 
but little in size throughout the field.—.NViles Rez. 





COFFEE. 

The French have long been famous for good cot- 
fee, and a kind of mystery has been attached to 
their superiority in the preparation of this useful 
beverage. The whole of the mystery consists in 
the coffee being always recently roasted, and a 
In France the 
grocers roast their coffee every day. Here it has 
been frequently roasted as long as six months be- 
fore it isused. In France,for two persons,two oun- 
ces of coffee are put into 2 pot. In England,gener- 
ally speaking, an ounce is made to serve three or 
four persons. 


FRANCO-ABYSSINIAN RAMS. 
On the 2d ult. seven rams of a new race of sheep 
were sold by auction in the neighbourhood of Paris. 





of hands, and furnish lead sufficient for almost ev- This new race hus been produced by the crossing 
rtd nation under heaven. _The we ~ ag of obtain-| of French ewes with Abyssinian rains. Their 
ing the ore is extremely simple. The miners, OT 1 feece surpasse’ in brilliancy any hitherto known 
| rather diggers, as they are with greater propriety | jn Kurope, and they are exceedingly hardy and 
| called, dig pits in the earth, of depth varying from) prolitie, There was much competition on the oc- 
10 to 30 or 40 feet; the ore is found in detached casion among the rich agriculturists, manufactur- 
| masses, from an ounce to several hundred pounds | oy, and amateurs. ‘The finest of the seven, called 
weight. When found free from foreign substance, the Dongola, about two years old, was bought for 
jit yields about 70 per cent. on smelting. This ore 2,500 francs by the Crown ; two others were sold 
| which yields 70 per cent, is purchased by the emelt- at 1,500 francs each; and the remaining four at 
ers at the rate of 8 cwt. of lead for a ton. The | various prices, between 1,200 and 1,500 francs.— 
)smelting is done in small furnaces, erected at suit- 7, beauty of these animals excited general ad- 
| abie situations; and it is said, that, after deducting | |i ation. _ 
‘alinost every item.of expense, calculating all work | ——— scion 
\at the highest price, the smelter has a net profit of’ MONGREL GEESE. 
| $20 per ton on his labors. Shot are alsomanufac-; A farmer in this neighbourhood last year, raised 
‘tured near Potosi, in small wooden towers erected | a fine brood of twenty-five mongrel geese. One 
| upon the high cliffs of the Mississippi. | day in the fall, when they had reached that state 
| [National Journal.} | whieh fits them for the market, and when the date 
| was fixed for transferring them thither, they all 
NEW WHEAT. | With one accord, (predicting perhaps the destiny 
Some very fine fall Wheat was cut at Spencer-| appointed for them, with that foresight which en- 
wood, the Hon. Mr Perceval’s farm, on Saturday | ables them to foretell the changes of the weather,) 
last, which had been sown in the Sept. before.—| jy the sight of their astonished owner, rose on the 
The experiment of sowing fall wheat. so early, | wing, and bent their may to distant climes, from 
after several years’ trial, has fully succeeded at which they have never returned. The father of 
Spencer-wood ; it never suffered froin frost, and ‘the flock of the wild goose breed remained, and 
it afforded, in the fall in which it was sown, excel- | stil] remains behind. Whether he was accessary 
lent pasture for young cattle. Some of the new |to the bo!d act by which they regained their free- 


crop was again put into the ground on Monday ‘dom, has not been ascertained. {Boston D. Adv.} 
last. 


Several fields of wheat in the neighborhood are 











When Mr. Greene lately ascended in a balloon 





now nearly ready for the sickle. The dry weath- 
er has carried the crops to maturity earlier than 
usual. 

The general character of our crops may be as 


in‘England two miles from the earth the rays of 
the sun occasioned the water to look like polished 
silver. Higher up the view of the ground would 
have been lost in this effulgence, and a luminous 


follows. Grain below an average and probably | ball alone would have been visible. 
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VERMONT GOLD. | CROPS IN BERKSHIRE. 


: ie . . “ge , \ 
A beautiful piece of native gold weighing nearly; An agricultural capmittee for viewing farms 


~ ten ounces, was lately found in the town of New- and crops in the county of Berkshire, having just 
‘fane, Vermont. It was picked up by a boy near a closed their first view, extending from Sheffield to 
small brook, and was studded with crystals of Wlliamstown, state, as the result of their obser- 
quartz. We have been favored by Mr. French, of vations, that “ the prices of agricultural products 
> this city, with the perusal of a letter from a friend will not, in several particulars, equal the last year’s 


_ particulars: “A mass of native gold, weighing food, for man or beast, in all Berkshire this year” 
nearly ten ounces, has been found in this village, —that much Indian corn has been sown broadcast, 
upon the farm of Samuel Ingham. In its general and appears remarkably thrifty-—that the quantity 
appearance, it strikingly resembles the North- of oats sown this year, probably exceeded in acres 
Carolina Gold—specific gravity 16.5—considered one-half, any former year, and were never stouter 
~ worth 89 cents per pennyweight. 





eee erat 


On? 


branch opposite the village.” We have seen an- onan average, middling—a fine yield of peas— 
other letter which says that the inhabitants of the flax very fine and large—a fair crop of barley— 
village “ are about turning out on a grand search potatoes abundant in acres—and that the meadows 
for more of the precious metal, and every witch- will turn out-far better than was supposed. 
hazle thereabouts has been subsidized for a miner- | {Hampden Journal.] 
al rod.” We understand that a gentleman in that Sa ASUS SERENE 
neighborhood is preparing a full and scientific de- | ; ARABIA! 
scription of the gold, and the region in which it | The Cheraw Spectator states that the weather 
P28 was found. (Troy Sentinel. ] |has been dryer this season than was ever known 
Le ee REO Ree ee jbefore, occasioning great distress. The mill 
SOUTH CAROLINA. |streams were dried up, and many persons were 
The ingenuity ofthe British statesman has been obliged to carry their grain from 40 to 50 miles to 
for a long period tasked to discover a cure for the have it ground. A person lately travelling from 
evils of absenteeism in Ireland-—the same evil is | Marion district, could not find a drop of water for | 
> visited on Carolina, and generally on the Southern ieee or horse, in the distance of fourteen miles. } 
_ States, ia the shape of an emigration of her citi- 
zens to the North, during the summer months.— 











A scarcity is spoken of in N. Carolina. We 
' alone to a drain of at least 500,000 dollars annually. Agriculture to seek Gold Ore. 


Now this is a tide without any reflux. If any of! - ; : 
this golden stream flowed back upon us—if oar PTice of tar and turpentine will hardly pay for tlie 


- | Northern brethren visited us during our mild and ‘barrel ; and that it takes the sap of 5000 trees to 
_ beautiful winters, we should stand on some footing {fill 200 bbls. 

| of reciprocity. It is true that whilst fashion fixes 
her quarters at the North it is idle to expect her | 





Whosoever makes an attempt to abandon spirit 


votaries should continue at the South. But the drinking, will find from time to time, . rankling in 


. . . . > 
migration is not confined to the mere idle throng the stomach, with a sensation of sinking coldness, 





f ’ » © te x] ¢ ’ > . . . . . 

/~ who are always borne along on the current of) gnq inexpressible anxiety. This may be relieved | 
:. fashion—it 1s extending to those who were former- by taking often a cupful of an infusion of cloyes, 
~ ly fixed with their families for the entire year, at) made by steeping about an ounce of them in a pint 
pA i i , 7 > . . . 

me Places from which they draw their revenue, and | o¢ boiling water for six hours, and then straining | 
- > which contains their property. This formerly fix- | og the liquor. Ina state of permanent languor 
3 


ed portion of our population is becoming a part of and debility, an ounce and a half of the cascarilla’ 
ee that annually moving mass which drains the city | hark, (being also first bruised in a mortar) should 

and state.of those resources which should nourish’ ye added to the infusion. This mixture taken in| 
the industry of their inhabitants. | the quantity above specified, three times a day will 


This is an alarming and we fear an increasing | he found a useful strengthener of the stomach and | 
evil. The abstraction of haif a million of dollars | bowels, when they have been disordered by fre- | 
from us annually, leaves a frightful void in the "quent excess and intoxication. F 
various branches of industrious exertion. It must | i a ht aie 
inevitably drive our population away, if not soon | COPPERHEAD SNAKE. 
arrested. Our city is almost by imperceptible de-| Mr. John Harbaugh of Frederick county, in a) 
grees dwindling into narrower limits. |note to the editor of the Examiner, states that on | 

Charleston Patriot. | the 22d ult. his daughter was bitten on the ankle 
ug gets | by a copperhead snake, the bite of which is con- 
a CROPS IN BRISTOL. |sidered fully as dangerous as that of a rattle snake. 
The crop of Indian corn promises to be unusually |,6 mouth of a common glass bottle, filled with 














large. Appearances would seem to warrant the 


in that place, from which we extract the following —and that, “ there will be no scarcity or want of 


It was found in or more productive—that Indian corn never ap-| 


~ the bank of a stream, which empties into the peared more promising—the winter wheat and rye, | parts of the country, especially in the southerly 
sf - > © C , > \ 


The Wilmington, N. C. paper says the ae 


REMEDY FOR THE EFFECTS OF DRAM DRINKING. | 














From the Massachusetts Yeoman. 4 


} 


| FLIES, BUGS, WORMS AND GRASSHOP.- 
PERS. 

| Much has been said and written, this season, on 
| the destructive operations of the foraging parties 
\liere introduced. In the early part of the season 
| the plants in the gardens surrendered at discretion 
| to the three first Divisions abovenamed. Since 
| that time, the field has been stormed and taken by 
light-horse or flying artillery, in the rear—a sort 
(Of corps de reserve. Sword, famine and pestilence 
never made such ravages among the race of men, 
as these have made among vegetables in some 


1 


parts of Vermont and New Hampshire, and the 


/northern parts of Massachusetts, where every 
| green thing has been devoured. But while every 
tongue has been employed in uttering useless 


complaints, I, like “ Clodpole,” have been “ think- 


‘ing to myself,” the result of which is, the belief 
| that the unusual number of these destroyers is oc- 


casioned by the destruction of those feathered 
tribes which were designed by the Creator as a 
check upon the increase of insects and worms, by 
making them an article of food. In other words, 
I consider these insects as a judgement from heav- 
en upon the land, for the wanton cruelty of its in- 
habitants in shooting and killing birds. 


Illustration. My neighbors expressed their aston- 
ishment that every thing in ny garden should look 


+ It is computed that this practice subjects this city hope no part of it as been caused by neglecting |so thrifty and flourishing, while every plant and 


| Vine in theirs was cut down and destroyed, almost 
as out of the ground, by the bugs and 

rms; and begged to know how I preserved 
mine from these destroyers, “O Sir, I have no 
concern about it; my robins see to that.” I pre- 
|serve these from their enemies, the boys and cats, 





jand they preserve me and my mine from the ene- 
|mies before mentioned. In one corner of my gar- 
| den, near my dwelling, is a tree on which a couple 
|of these friends of man have reared their little 
families for eleven successive years. There has ev- 
jer been a harmony between my birds and me.— 
The dawn of day is ushered in by a song of praise 
to their Creator, much to the delight and instruc. 
tion of the humble instrument of their protection. 
The inference I would draw is, that the birds are 
intended by the great Author of Nature as a don- 
ble blessing to man, by enlivening the scenes 
around him by their melodious songs, and by feed 

ing on those insects which devour the fruit of his 
labour. By killing birds, man perverts and con 


tumeliously rejects this blessing, and thus brings 


upon himself a curse. One bird will destroy ten 
or twenty small flies ina day.” Grasshoppers, in 
the early stage of their existence, and for some 
weeks after their appearance, are not larger than 
small flies; and ten or twelve birds would clear a 
whole field of them before they could be large 
enough to do any considerably injury. Parents, as 


expectation also that a second crop of hay will! 


whiskey, was applied to the wound for three quar- 


2 hs aad 1 ffici ke up fully |" of an hour, and when taken away the poison 
? re prot ompeaag Fhe @ 7 ming ae " Mec , Y | was found to be nearly all extracted. The poison 
the Soneieacy of the Se crep. 50 UNO SOUNSEM | was distinctly seen passing from the wound into 


‘rains have given new life to many of the earth’s 
-* products, and will have increased to an unusual 

and unexpected extent, their quantity. One excep- 
4 tion should, perhaps, be noticed. The crop of po- | 


the bottle. A perfect cure was effected by this 
simple remedy. { Balt. Amer.] 





In a Paris paper called the Nouveante, it is 


. tatoes has been greatly injured, and in some fields, ' gtated that there are 4000 dwellings to let in that 
2 nearly destroyed by the continued rains which city, and that the price of rent diminishes every 
have kept the earth, for two or three weeks filled 44, 
with water. {Taunton paper, Aug. 23.) 


day. 





you value property, or the blessing of heaven, pre- 
vent your boys from shooting birds. AMICUS 


* This estimate of our correspondent is, we sus 
pect, much too low. From careful observation it 
has, we believe, been ascertained that a single bird 
will destroy a much larger number of insects in a 
day.— Editor. 








No man ever offended his own conscience birt 
first or last it was revenged upon him for it. 
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the whole loss in the two bushels, both by grind-'the grain harvest drowned by wet weather. No 
ing and dressing, did not exceed two pounds and | doubt partial and local injuries have been sustain- 
ahalf. ‘I'he bran and pollard were also dressed | ed from both causes; still we have reason to hope 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, SEPT. |, 1826. | 
' in a bolting mill, und produced, that the year will be “crowned with goodness.” 





- 
AGRICULTURAL AXIOMS. lbs. oz. | Potatoes in moist land, we are told, have rotted to 
In no department 1s Bacon’s celebrated maxim Sharps 6 0 ;a@ great extent. But in dry soils they promise well, 
ore true, (“ Knowledge is Power,”) than in re- Fine Pollard oa 8 | Indian corn bids fair for a large crop. Second 
pve etntel § - He ‘arm an be ac-! Coarse do. 7 8 {crops of grass which have not yet been cut, and 
ward to agriculture; fience no farmer can be ac : g \ 5 

counted skilful in his profession, who does not avail Broad Bran : 54 consequently spoiled by the late storm will proba- 

cot ns ‘ a . : . { - , m . 
himself of the information to be derived from the | vot =a | bly be uncommonly fine. Fall feed according to 
se. 7 ‘ > > . e } . ¢ 
experience of others, and who does not improve 24 8 ‘appearances will be luxuriant. Turnips and ruta 


One pound only was thus lost in the bolting, and 
if the sharps had been sifted, they would have af- 
forded three pounds of good flour. We are inclin- 
ed to think, from these and similar data, if the 
price of wheat were given, that of flour might be 
easily ascertained, and those frauds which are now 


; a es practised with impunity, could be effectually pre- 
Endeavour to raise good grain for it will always vented. 
sell, even in years of plenty ; whereas It 1s only in| hi Miia. ened 26 tnbeee. 
dear and scarce seasons that there is a demand for 
grain of an inferior quality. 


his knowledge of husbandry by the perusal of the 
ablest works which have been written on that sub- 
ject. It is absurd to imagine, that the communica- 
tion of knowledge by printing, which has promot- 
ed the advancement of every other art, should be 
of no use in agriculture. 


| It is satisfactorily ascertained, that boiling grain 
‘ ; of all sorts for horses, and giving them the liquor 
Let your stock of cattle, horses, &c. be of the jikewise, will keep them in better condition than 


best sorts, and more remarkable for real utility gouble the quantity in a crude state. Ms.4g.Rep. 
than for beauty or fashion. 
CHEAP METHOD OF PREVENTING THE 


BLE SMELL OF PRIVIES. 


| DISAGREEA- 

Be not above your profession, and always con- | 
sider it as the first that any man can follow. | In some houses, privies, when badly placed and 
Admit no guest into your house, who cannot live | ill taken care of, diffuse an odour as inconvenient 
upon the productions of his own country. jas unhealthy ; but the means of remedying this 
‘evil is exceedingly easy. Ifa certain quantity of 
milk of lime (water in which lime has been dissolv- 
ed, and whitened by the fine particles of that sub- 
stance) be mixed with a ley of ashes,or soapy“wa- 
ter that has even been used for washing, be thrown 

A man’s owning a large farm is no excuse for | into the sink of ihe privy, it will destroy the offen- 
imperfect tillage. What he cannot improve, he | sive smell. By these means for the value of a few 
need not undertake to cultivate. Most of our land | pence, any collection of filth whatever may be 
in New England, if left to the operations of nature | neutralized. By the same process conveniences 
will soon be profitable for fire wood and timber. for sick persons may be kept in their apartments. 
Large pastures may be profitable with no other la- Nothing is necessary but to have a tub covered 
bour than what is necessary to keep them clear of with a board as a seat; five or six pounds of quick- 
bushes. But to run over twenty acres of plough- lime, a small quantity of ashes, and two buckets of 
land or mowing-land for what with good cultiva- water thrown into the tub, will prevent any 
tion may be obtained from five acres is the quint-' greeable odour. It may readily be c : 
essence of bad husbandry. 


No farmer ought to undertake to cultivate more 
land than he can stock and manage to advantage. | 
It'is better to till 20 acres well than 100 in a slov- 
enly manner. 


‘the same process may be employed in regard to a 
A large farm without skill, capital, and industry night chair. The fecal matter, after being thu 

is a plague to its owner. It is like what somebo- | neutralized is an excellent manure for land. 

dy seid of self-righteousness, the more you have | [Repertory of Arts.] 

ere IN” ARS ee 


5 





THE WEATHER. 
After an almost uninterrrupted succession of wet 
jand wearisome days and nights of about three 
‘weeks’ duration, when the sun was almost as 
\great a stranger as the sea-serpent, we are at 
length blessed with a cloudless sky. 
We have had 


{ 
| 
Be not afraid of trying experiments, but let them | 
be on asmall scale at first, and few at a time. | 


AGRICULTURE AND MaNUPACTURES. 
There is no way in which agriculture can be 
so well promoted as by the patronage and increase | 
of manufsctures. A home market is better for the | 
farmer than a foreign market because it is at hand, | 
has nothing to do with the power or caprice of for- that is to say, East wind and South wind mingled 
eign nations, and is more regular and better to de- with storms, till the sky and the hopes of the hus- 
pend on. |bandman were involved in a gloom which seemed 
/perennial. But we have now abundant evidence 


that the sun has not deserted the Solar System 
A correspondent o > Editors = . : : : ‘ v ’ 
rresponcent of the Editors of the Eneyclo- and his having hidden his head for a season causes 


— ee riage in ne, that he us to rejoice the more in the light of his counte- 
welghed two bushels, inchester measure, nance. The storm breathed its last in a pelting 


of 
while and red wheat, the whole of which amounted and pitiless shower the fore part of the night of 
" the 29th ult; and since that time the weather has 


to 122 lbs. This wheat was ground under his ow 
inspection, and yielded 1214 Ibs. of meal, so that been delicious 
the waste or loss in erinding Ww iy ne “$i lai . 
grinding the two bushels, Agriculturists complain that they have suffered 
2s much by superabundant rain in the latter part,as 


Eurusque Notusque erebri procellis ; 


QUANTITY OF FLOUR IN A BUSHEL OF WHEAT. 


amounted only to halfa pound. The meal was al-' 
so dressed in his presence, and produced 934 lbs. 


by the want of rain in the fore part of the seas 
: pce i ! ore par season. 
of seconds, and 254 Ibs. of pollard and bran, y i part set 


so that The hay harvest, they say, was blasted by dry, and 


disa- | 
onceived that | 


'baga have had a favourable commencement ; and 
|we have every reason to hope that deficiencies in 
| some crops, of which great complaints have bee: 
‘made, will be compensated for by uxcommnon pro- 
, ductiveness in other crops. 


{ 
‘ON THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES 
OF HORSES. (Continued from page 21.) 

| It sometimes happens that, notwithstanding eve. 
(ry attention is paid to a horse, with regard to feed. 
ling, exercise, and grooming, he continues thin and 
| out of condition: this, upon a careful examination, 
will often be found to depend on one of the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

1. Tenderness of the Mouth——Young horses, 
|about the period of changing the teeth, are se-ne- 
times observed to feed badly, while at the same 
time they Jook dull and languid, cough more or less, 
and not unfrequently have a slight degree of fever. 
This often depends on the mouth’s becoming sore 
and inflamed, which, on examination, will readily 
be perceived, and is generally attended with some 
degree of disturbance in the functions of the stom- 
ach. In this case a mild laxative should be given 
and the mouth washed by means of a syringe with 
the following lotion. If the eyes appear to be in- 
flamed, bleeding is also necessary; and as long ss 
| the mouth cortinues tender, his food should consist 
chiefly of bran mashes, in which may be put « 
| small proportion of bruised oats or malt, or a littl 
| sweet oatmeal. 

Lotion for the mouth. 








Powdered alum 4 ounce 
Iioney 2 oz. 

| Infusion of roses 8 oz. 

| Mix. 





In old horses the insides of the cheeks sometime: 
become sore, and even ulcerated from some pro- 
| jecting points on the outside of the upper grinding 
‘teeth. This is a considerable impedi:rent to mas- 
‘tication, and caus2s a horse to swallow a part o! 
‘his oats unbroken. In this case they are not acted 

on by the juices of the stomach, but pass off un- 
;changed. There are few horses that do not swal- 
| low some part of their oats unchewed ; particular- 
ily such as are greedy feeders: hence it arise: 
that birds and poultry so carefully search the dung 
|of horses. The mischief arising from swallowing 
/upmasticated grain is greater than many are aware 
of. In the first place, there is a considerable waste 
\of corn; in the next, the digestive powers ar 
fruitlessly exerted ; and if the quantity of unbrok- 
jen grain is.considerable, it often swells in the 
‘stomach, causing violent colic and sometimes eve! 
‘a rupture of its coats! several instances of whic! 
/have been recorded by veterinary writers. 
; In stables where several horses are kept withow! 
| being separated by partitions, a horse with a voré 


| cious appetite will often rob his neighbours of thei 
*| allowance, which he cannot well accomplish wilh 
out swallowing a great deal of it unbroken. [2 | 


such cases the remedy is sufficiently obvious, 9! 
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the advantages of bruising grain anu oi waAiug | KRIsSUUSCO »sCilODV 4. 

it with cut hay and straw have been before point-| An institution under the title of ‘he Kosciusco 
When the cheek is injured by the upper | School, is about to be established near Newark. 
|N.J. It has been organized at a recent meeting 
|of the trustees of the African Education Society 
,in that place. The intention is to appropriate the 


ed out. 
grinding teeth, it may be perceived by separating 
the jaws and pressing out the cheek with the 
finger; there is alsoa tenderness observable upon 


_ pressiag the cheek on the outside against the teeth. | Kosciusko fund, and to reise a similar endowment. 


Sth 


rolled up like a large quid of tobacco. 


Tne horse’s manner of chewing also is remarkable; |'The origin of the Kosciusko fund and consequent- 
and he is often seen, after attempting for some time ly of the name of the school, is explained in the 
to masticate his hay, to throw it out in the manger, | New York Observer as follows: “That distinguish- 
As soon as | ed champion of civil liberty, on his last visit to the 
the teeth are known to be in this state, the keen/U, 8S. left in the hands of his friend and compeer 


or sharp edge should be filed off. The sore cheek |in patriotism, the venerable Thomas Jefferson, his 
js to be afterwards washed by means ofa syringe, last will and testament, of which Mr Jefferson was 


with the lotion before mentioned. Horses are | appointed the executor. By this will he gave to 
liable also to caries, or decay of the fore teeth, and! Mr J. a fund, the available amount of which, at 
probably to tooth ach. Sometimes we observe a | this time, will be about $13,000 to be employed in 
creat irregularity in the first grinding tgoth, one liberating enslaved Africans and bestowing upon 


_ part rising considerably above the rest; this is them such an education, “as (to use his own words) 
~ easily knocked off with a blunt chisel and malfet.| would make them better fathers, better mothers, 


Some horses are in the habit of throwing out théir | better sons and daughters.” The illustrious and 


lay in the manger in the form of quids, when no lamented executor, in his life time, intrusted the 
imperfection can be perceived in the teeth: Such | management and application of this sacred fund to 


~ horses are denominated by dealers quidders, and | Benjamin L. Lear, Esq. of Washington City, and 
are considered of no value. This may depend on one of the Board of Trustees, and we are authoriz- 
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_ by the horse’s feeding with difficulty and fretting 


_ the bit of the bridle bears, are sometimes injnred, 
and become an impediment to feeling. 


some injury in the articulation of the under jaw, | ed to state, that the appropriation of the fund upon 

or from want of power inthe muscles concerned | the principles recommended at the above meeting, 

in mastication or swallowing. land adopted by the above trustees, received the 
In giving balls awkwardly, or rather in drawing | decided approbation of Mr Jefferson.” 

the tongue with too much force, the skin UNdCr- | ———_——_-_a;_—- —_— ee 

neath it, or the bridle as it is called, is sometimes| FESSENDEN & ANDREWS, at their Forge & tron 


lacerated in a considerable degree. It is known | Foundry at Billerica Mills, manufacture Cast Iron 
| Ploughs, all sizes ofthe best stamp. They are light 





at the mouth. This may be soce cured by keep- tried, and are for good farmers, who wish * to specd 
ing him on soft food, and syringing the part three | the plough” to their own satisfaction, worth having.— 
or four times a day with the lotion mentioned | Orders to them or left atJ. P. Fessenden’s, Portland 


The bars of the men th, or that part where strect, Boston, will meet prompt attention, 
JOST published, by Wells & Lilly, the Quarterly 
Review for June 1626. 








above. 


Wien this 
is not attended to, the bone often becomes carious 
and a troublesome disease will be established.— | 
On examining the mouth in such cases, a small 
ulcer may be seen in the gam, between the tusk 
and the first grinding tecth; and on probing this 
ulcer, the bare bone, or the carious part of it will.” Tyanclations of Goethe's Faust. 
be readily felt. When the disease has proceeded g_ Scientific Institutions. 
thus far, Surgeon White directs to scrape the dis- 9. Architectural Improvements in London. 
eased surface of the bone with a drawing knife, 10. Life of John Philip Kemble. 
and when the bleeding has ceased wash it with a !!- Anglo-Saxon History. a a 
solution of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol); after, 'V!! HIN the last three years the ‘Trustecs of the 
this a cure may be accomplished in a short time by | Massachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture have 
: >t ‘ : : received from England several very valuable Animals, 
applying the lotion above mentioned, or tincture of presented to them by the public spirited British Admi-: 
myrrh. ' ral Sir Isaac Coffin, and also his brother General John 
The skin on the inside of the mouth near the | Coffin, natives of Massachusetts, with the sole object 
angle of the lips, sometimes is found swoln and of improving the breeds of this State. And the Trus- 
tender, so as to give pain in feeding. It may gen- tees believing that —, A ee a 
erally be got rid of by some astringent lotion, such | Roe ¢xtendiely raids owned as Pies rape 
as that given above. But when the swelling is}, public body-—have resolved to dispose of them at 
considerable and cannot be thus removed, the! Public Auction at their next Cattle Siow at Brighton 
most prominent part should be cut ont with a knife | on the 18th day of October next, under the positive 
or scissors, and the wound afterwards washed with limitation of their being always kept within the State 
a solution of sulphate of ie A cicatrix will ". eee being appointed a Committee for 
soon form by which the tumid parts will be con- 4 
tracted and the inconvenience removed. When 
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thi- purpose, will receive proposals for private sale, 
till said day, and give every information relating to 
the mouth is in that tender and inflamed state be-| them. ' 
fore described, as occurring to young horses the| _ No. 1—The full blooded ** Improved Durham Short 
excretary ducts of the salivary glands under the eng Bull Admiral—was raised by the celebrated 
. . fohn Witherill, England —is the ‘* grandson on both 
tongue partake of the affection, becoming red and} | 4... of Comet (of which testimony can be exhibited.) 
tumid. The old farriers, says Surgeon White, ad-| yp. js of a be autife! Roan colour, was 5 years old last 
vise cutting them off; a very absurd and mischiev- | Vay, is perfectly gentle, and is presamed to be equal 
ous practice. This appearance they termed paps ito any Bull of this most ee lebrated breed ever imported 
and barbs, and thought it necessary to remove |? this country, having cost in England One Hundred 
j , land Twenty Guineas. This breed are presumed to ar- 
them even in a healthy state ; they resemble very | rive af matarity for the sta) much earlier than any 
small teats, and may be seen under tue tongue, oiber—aud are generally great milkers. 


and strong, make the best work, highly extolled when4 pp 


No. 2-—the ** Cleveland Bay’? iiorse 
a beautiful dark bay with black mane, tail and le gs, 
154 hands high, was three years old last May, and has 
scarcely arrived at his prime.—This breed is consider- 
ed in England very superior for gentlemen's Carriage 
Horses, and be ing always of the same colour are easily 
matched—and highly valuable for all Farming purpos- 
es, and crossed with the * thorough Blood” make the 
best Gig and Saddle Horses. 
No. 3—The cclebrated Horse ‘ Colambus”—he is 
'11 years old—is of the English * Suffolk light Cart 
breed” —is of a beautiful dapple grey colour. He is a 
Horse of very great power, probably the strongest in 
the State. His Colts are highly approved, and one of 
them now owned at Cambridge at less than 4 years 
old, has frequently drawn over one and a half Tons, 
exclusive of the wagon, from. Boston to Cambridge. 
No. 4—The ** Hereford Bull Sir Isaac.” This Ani- 
mal was 3 years old last May—is dark red with white 
face —was raised on the estate of a Baronet and mem- 
| ber of the British Parliament, and by him recommended 
as one of the best of the brced.— They have long been 
known as first rate for Draught Oxen, and for the 
Stall ; and have at the most celebrated Cattle Shows in 
England for many years competed with the ** Improved 
Durham Short Horns.” They rank high also for the 
Dairy. 

This Animal is now at Northampton and will be for 
sale at the Hampshire Cattle Show in October next, 
under the direction of the President of that Society. 

(Signed) JOHN PRINCE, : Commit- 
RICHARD SULLIVAN,§ lee. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Sir Isaac—is 




















\ FROM | TO 
D.C 
APPLES, best, lbbl | 1251 1 97 
| ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton.| 80 00} 82 50 
pearl do, - - - - , 95 00) 97 50 
ANS, white, - - - - - jbush 200| 2 12 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - jbbl.| 10 00) 10 25 
cargo, Nol, new, - - | | $00! 8 95 
ss 6No 2, new, - - 600 6 50 
‘BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 10; 14 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 8 10 
| skimmed milk, - - | 3 4 
ti i ee ee ee 9) 10 
|FLAX SEED - - - - - - |bush! 95| 100 
| FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 4 75) 4 87 
Genesee, . Le | 4 50) 4 87 
Rye, best, - 2 - | | 325 3 50 
GRAIN, Rye -— - - - = |bush! 72 75 
Com - - - - | 73 76 
Barley - - oe = | 
| Oats - - ye SF 38 4? 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. | 
} HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - | 15, 18 
LIME, <« -,* = -° icask 90, 1 00 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern gal. £0 82 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat  |ton.| 250 2 75 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 25 14 50 
navy, mess, do. 11 25 11 50 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - | 10 87 11:12 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - jbush 167 #170 
Clover ----- ib | 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash v3 50 
do do unwashed 25 33 
do 3 washed! ou 35 
do 1-2 do 25 30 
Native - - - do 20 95 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort AO 45 
do Spinning, Ist sort 39 38 
PROVISION MARKET. | 
‘BEEF, best pieces - -*- - Ib. 10 2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, | 9 
{ * whole hogs, - - - 6 
VEAL, - - -- 777° 6 10 
MUTTON, ----°--> &| 10 
POULTRY, ---- +> | 10 = 20 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 1 14 16 
lump, best, - « + | 25 
(EGGS, -----*-r7-] | 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - ~- jbush| 40) 1 00 
Indian, dow.- « = = 90, 1 OO 
POTATOES, - - . 50 
CIDER, liquor, (new) - - {bbl} 1 37! 1 62 
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WIISCELLANIES. ca very earnest desire Lo ee yOur :at tamed nero, 


= _ == | Col. Washington.”—* Your wish, Col. might have | 

American Women.—The zeal with which the peen fully gratified,” she promptly replied, “ had | 
cause of liberty was embraced by the women of you ventured to look behind you after the battle of | 
America, during the war of our revolution, has Cowpens.” It was in this battle, that Washington 
often been mentioned with admiration and praise. jad wounded Tarleton in the hand, which gave | 
The following anecdotes will forcibly illustrate the yjse to a still more pointed retort. Conversing | 
extent and strength of this patriotic feeling. with Mrs Wiley Jones, Col. Tarleton observed :! 

To Mrs Pinckney, the wife of Col. Charles Pinck- | « You appear to think very highly of Col. Washing- | 
ney, a British officer once said—* It is impossible |ton, and yet I have been told, that he is so igno-| 
not to admire the intrepid firmness of the ladies of | rant a fellow, that he can hardly write his own! 
your country. Had your men but half their resolu- | pame.” « It may be the case,” she readily replied, | 
tion, we might give up the contest. America) « but no man better than yourself, Col. can testify, | 


would be invincible. ‘that he knows how to make his mark. | 
Mre. Daniel Hall having obtained permission to | 


pay a visit to her mother on John’s Island, was on Sir Isaac Newlon.—The wonderful sagacity and | 
the point of embarking, when an officer stepped | discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton being the subject 
forward, ard in the most authoritative manner de- of conversation in a mixed company, some know- 
manded the key of her trunk. “ What do you ex- | ing person observed that he thought the philoso- | 
pect to find there?” said the lady. “I seek for} pher must have had intercourse with a Demon.— | 
treason,” was the reply. “ You may save yourself |« Aye,” said a shrewd fellow, “that he had, and | 
the trouble of search, then,” said Mrs Hall—*“ You [ can tell you his name, it was demon-stration.” | 
may find a plenty of it at my tongue’s end.” : 
An officer, distinguished by his inhumanity, and| An anecdote is related in some of the English | 
consiant oppression of the unforiunate, meeting papers of a blustering American at Havana, who 
Mrs Charles Elliot in a garden adorned with a had for a long time annoyed the other inmates of 
great variety of flowers, asked the name of the his boarding house by his bullying. At length, an) 
camomile, which appeared to flourish with pecu- addition of two or three Englishmen was made to | 
liar luxuriance—*“the Rebel Flower,” she replied. the boarders, and at dinner time, the Yankee, a- 
“ Why was that name given to it 2” said the officer. mong other bold expressions, jumped upon his legs, | 
“ Because,” rejoined the lady, “it thrives most and vrandishing his carving knife, exclaimed with | 
when most trampled upon !” a menacing tone, “ who said he don’t like beef?” | 
So much were the ladies attached to the whig ,One of the Englishmen hereupon rose, and sternly 
interest, habituated to injuries, and so resolute in replied, “I said so!’ « Well then,” said the Yan- 
supporting them, that they would jocosely speak | kee, quietly sitting down, “ you can have mutton.” | 
of misfortunes, tho’ at that moment severely suf- | . | 
fering under their pressure. Mrs. Sabina Elliot) ~Meglect—The barn of Mrs Sayres of Colombia 
having witnessed the activity of an officer, who ‘Village, N. J. was struck with lightning and con- 
had ordered the plundering of poultry houses, | sumed with its contents.—A lightning rod was at- 
finding an old Muscovy drake which had escaped tached to the barn, but by neglect was out of as 
the general search, still straying about the premis- | pair, and was probably the cause of the accident. 
es, had ‘him caught, and mounting a servant on| It has been suggested that air about a barn, and | 
horseback, ordered him to follow and deliver the | nitre under it, may attract lightning. 
bird to the officer, with her compliments, as she dete cae Seacate 34 
concluded that in the hurry of Sonatas it had | Law Suit in England.—In the case bed Lady 
been left altogether by accident. | Portsmouth, against whom a suit for a divorce had 
The contrivance adopted by the ladies, to carry | been. instituted by ised Portemanth, the costs my 
from the British garrison supplies to the gallant. the Ecclesiastical Court are said to have amount: | 
defenders of their country, were highly creditable. ed to 30,000 pounds sterling, or more than one 
to their ingenuity, and of infinite utility to their hundred and thirty three thousand dollars. 
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! 
Brutal.—Last week two valuable horses were) 
i ccessive driving on Long-Island. They | 
pendage to female attire, has escaped the vigi- killed by excessive driving on g I y 
: =" were driven before two Gigs, by gentlemen of New | 
lance of the guards, expressly stationed to pre-/ ,, ing | 
. ; . . | York, who were destitute of prudence and feeling | 
vent smuggling, and speedily converted into regi- anak a bl a a 
mental shape, and worn triumphantly in battle.— eee ee ee 
Boots have in many instances, been relinquished! Mr Hill’s recipe for preserving Cucumbers :— | 
by the delicate wearer to the active partizan. I Scald them twice with water. Let them stand 
have seen a horseman’s helmet concealed by a till cold—draw off the water—then pour peered, 
well arranged head dress, and epaulettes delivered vinegar on them, and put them aside for winter | 
from the folds of the simple cap of a matron.— use. 
iD eathers and cockades were much in demand, and’. [t is remarked that the apple and pear trees in| 
so cunningly hid and handsomely presented, that Pennsylvania will be much more productive this | 


he could have been no true Knight, who did not season than for several years previous. 
feel the obligation to defend them to the last extremi- ‘ ; 
ty. | The Mexican Governor has offered a premium 


of $100,000 for a specific to remedy or prevent 


friends. The cloth of many a military coat, con- | 
cealed with art, and not unfrequently made an ap- 


JAMES BLOODGOOD & Cos 


Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near New 
York. 

IN be! alf of the proprietors of the above 
nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders of 
horticulturists who may be desirous of stock- 

ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 
sorts and most healthy and vigorous stocks the present 
autumn. : 

Biooncoon & Co. attend personally to the inoculating 
and engrafling of all their fruit trees, and purchasers 
may rely with confidence that the trees they order wil! 
prove genuine. ’ 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will re- 
ceive orders for any quantity of 

FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS. 

And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk 
and expense of the Purchaser; the bilis may be paid 
to him. 

The reputation oi this nursery is so extensively known 
and has been so well sustained that I take leave to re- 
fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho: ticulturists 


| in this city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstration 


is desired, | invite those who wish to be thus satisfied, 
to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro- 
cured from this nursery for three or four years past, 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and 
vigorous state. 

Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 
to ZEB. COOK Jr. 

Rogers’ Building —Congress Street. 
Boston, August 2th, 1829. eptf. 
Public Sale of Wool. 

On THURSDAY, the 14th of Sept. at 9 o’clock, 
At the east end of the Hall over the New Market, un- 
der the regulations of the **A, FE. Society.” 

A large quantity of Merino, Grad> and Native Fleece 








| Wool which will be ex:mpt from the State duty of 1 


per centum. 

Farmers and others, who wish to avail themselves of 
this opportunity of disposing of their Wool, are inform- 
ed that we are in readiness to receive at any time untit 
the 9th September, at which time our catalogue will be 
closed. 

—.Also at the same time— 
300 bales Smyrna 
65 do. Saxony Electoral, 

100 do. Spanish 

This Wool may be examined on and after the 9th 
of Sept. until the day of sale. 

COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD, 4uct. July 21: 
To Farmers and Agritulturists. 
WHITE MULBERRY TREE SEED. 

GEorGE Mervock, No. 14 Market Square, has just 
received from Windham county, Connecticut, a small 
quantity of White Mulberry Tree seed, of this season’s 
growth. The excellence of the leaf for the food of the 
Silk Worm is too well known to need further recom- 
mendation. 6t. August 25. 


PATENT HOES.—J. & A. Fale’s Patent Hoes con- 
stantly for sale by French & Weld, 31 & 32 South 
Market St., and French & Davenport 713 Washington 
Street, who are appointed sole agents for vending the 
same. eptf. Boston, April 28, 1826. 


ROMAN. An elegant, full blooded horse, a bright 
Bay, with black legs, mane and tail, of high spirit and 
good temper, will stand at ‘he farm of Mr stephen Wil- 
liams in Northborough (Ms.) at $20 the season, to be 
paid before the mares are taken away.—See New Eng- 
‘and Farmer, Apri! 14. 


WOOLe 























Subscribers to the New England Farmer are in- 





In the indulgence of wanton asperities towards © . 
the patriotic Fair, the aggressors a oak pa oo Fever.—Palladium. 
quently answered with a keenness of repartee that | DUBIOUS MORALITY. 
left them little cause for triumph. The haughty I wrongly praised a flippant shrew— 
Tarleton vaunting his feats of gallantry to the She taunted and derided ; 
great disparagement of the officers of the continen- «T wish,” says she, “ I could praise you !” 
‘al cavalry, said toa lady at Wilmington, «I have Tut ! Madam ; fib—as [did ! 


Sormed that they can have their volumes neatly half 
hound and lettered at 75 cents, which ix as cheap as 
they can be done in this city—by sending them to 
this office. 





— Published every Friday at Three Dollars per an- 
num, payable at the end of the year—but those who 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing are 
entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 
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